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There were moments, no doubt, when this asserted itself in a some- 
what rigid way. No man ever believed more firmly in the principles 
which his faith and his experience had combined to teach him ; and, 
as the years passed, these principles had in them enough of the old 
school sometimes to formulate themselves in a manner which came very 
near to prejudice. Then appeared that firmness of feature from which 
every trace of laughter or mirth, of everything but deep, earnest convic- 
tion, had all faded. Then, instead of buoyant, cheery words came words 
of marked, cool, and sometimes sharp decision. And yet even in mo- 
ments like these, when to those who did not wholly share his opinions 
and feelings his motives seemed least liberal, there was always an under- 
lying, evident truth and simplicity of heart which brought, even with 
a sense of unmerited reproof, a feeling of tenderness for him. Like all 
of us, he was human, with foibles and with failings which he would 
have been the last to dissemble or to deny. He had the limits and the 
prejudices of his race and of his time; but more surely still he possessed 
the virtues of that vanishing old New England whose traditions he so 
loyally preserved to the end. 

" Integer vitas, scelerisque purus," wrote the Roman poet ; and for 
centuries the words have been held to typify such a character as so lately. 
has passed from among ourselves. And there is another saying, a sacred 
one which he would have cherished most, with little thought of how 
truly we who are left can repeat it of him : " Blessed are the pure in 
heart ; for they shall see God." 

Bakrett Wendell. 



JULES MARCOU. 

Jules Marcou, the subject of this notice, was born at Salins, 
France, April 20, 1824. He was educated at the College of Salins 
and the Lyceum of Besancon, and entered the College of St. Louis at 
Paris in October, 1842, but retired on account of ill health occasioned 
by too great application to mathematical studies in the spring of 1844, 
and returned to his native place. Previous to this three papers upon 
mathematical subjects had been accepted and published in the " Nouvelles 
Annales de Mathematiques," Terquem et G6rono, Paris, 1843-44. 

By the advice of his family physician, Dr. Germain, he made lon<r 
excursions ou foot into the country around his native city, and in order 
to give objective interest to these walks collected and studied plants 
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with such energy that the knowledge obtained was of use to him in his 
subsequent work. Dr. Germain was in his leisure hours an enthusiastic 
collector of fossils, and possessed a considerable series of these which he 
had gathered himself. The interest excited in Marcou's mind by talks 
with Dr. Germain over his collection, and by tramps in company with 
him to deposits of organic remains in the strata of the Jura, gradually 
turned his attention from botany to the more exciting and absorbing 
pursuit of geology. The astonishingly active and original mind possessed 
by young Marcou, however, soon got beyond the stage of development 
reached by his teacher, and he speedily repaid his assistance by greatly 
increasing the value of his collections through his work in arranging, 
describing, and naming the specimens. 

In consequence of his rising reputation Marcou was visited by 
Thurmann, then one of the most prominent of Swiss geologists, and 
also by Louis Agassiz. Both of these men, especially the latter, had 
great influence upon his subsequent career. It was largely owing to 
their encouragement that he offered for publication, in 1845, his first 
geological work, " Recherches Geologiques sur le Jura Salinois," which 
was published in " Memoires de la Societe d'Histoire Naturelle de 
JSTeuchatel," of which Louis Agassiz was then editor, and subsequently 
appeared in fuller form in the " Memoires de la Societe Geologique de 
France," in 1846. The excellence of this work and his high recommen- 
dations made him the favored candidate for the chair of Professor of 
Mineralogy at the College of the Sorbonne in Paris in 1846. In 1847 
he was intrusted with the important work of classifying the collections 
of fossil shells and corals in the Jardin des Plantes, and is said to have 
completed this task within a year, and so satisfactorily that he was offered 
by the great botanist Jussieu, then Director of the Jardin des Plantes, 
the position of Travelling Geologist, lately made vacant by the assassina- 
tion of the former incumbent in Peru. This hazardous but much sought 
for post was exactly suited to his taste, and he accepted it joyfully, 
choosing for his field of exploration North America, principally on 
account of the presence of his friend Louis Agassiz in the United States. 

His first expedition after his arrival in May, 1848, was with Agassiz 
upon the Lake Superior expedition in the same year ; but he left the 
party at Keeweenaw Point to engage in the study of the copper bearing 
rocks of that region. His activity in travelling and collecting was at 
this time prodigious, and the mere list of the places visited and explored 
would be too long for so limited a notice as can be given here. He 
sent back to France large collections from many localities, ranging from 
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Richmond, Virginia, to Cape Breton and Quebec in Canada, and even as 
far west as Pittsburg and Cincinnati and Lake Superior. 

In 1850 he married Miss Jane Belknap of Boston, and from that 
time he was actively seconded and assisted by this lady, whose devotion 
lightened the strains of his severest trials, including even that of his last 
sickness. Soon after his marriage he went back to France with his wife, 
but resigned before doing so the arduous post of Travelling Geologist, 
the duties of which had already begun to tell upon his not over strong 
constitution. He returned to America the following year, and im- 
mediately began the more minute study of the geology of New England, 
and also to write his " Geology of North America," the first work that 
attempted to assemble what was then known of the geology of this 
continent. This was published in 1853, and gave him naturally the 
best claim to be appointed geologist of one of the great expeditions 
then being organized by the United States for the survey of feasible 
routes for the projected railroads which were destined to unite the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

Professor Marcou accompanied the expedition under command of Lieu- 
tenant Whipple, which took the most southern route, departing from 
Napoleon on the Mississippi at the mouth of the Arkansas River in 1853. 
The main geological results of this expedition were the discovery of the 
wonderful structure of the great plateaus and the enormous deposits of 
secondary rocks in the Southwest, especially in the neighborhood of the 
Red River, and, although the age of these has since been settled differ- 
ently from what was maintained by Professor Marcou, the importance 
of the facts and the credit due him as their first explorer have always 
been acknowledged. Unfortunately ill health obliged him to leave the 
United States for Europe in 1854, and he was forced to resign his posi- 
tion, and give up the hope of publishing his results in the official reports 
of the United States Survey. 

The notes he had made were edited by W. P. Blake, and appeared 
in the Report published by the Senate, entitled " Explorations and Sur- 
veys of a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean," "Vol. III., Washington, 1856. 

Marcou was never satisfied with this necessarily meagre presentation 
of his views, and subsequently himself published a " Geology of North 
America, with two Reports on the Prairies of Arkansas and Texas, the 
Rocky Mountains of New Mexico, and the Sierra Nevada of California, 
originally made for the United States Goverment," Zurich, 1858, with 
three maps and seven plates of fossils. 
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He was appointed Professor of Paleontology at the Ecole Polytech- 
nique at Zurich in 1856, and taught there for four years. The spirit 
of investigation and untiring devotion to science, however, was as great 
during this time as in previous years, and he continued publishing at 
intervals works of great importance upon the Jura, and began to write 
the manuscript of his " Geological Map of the World." The difficulties 
of this last work, including as it did extended correspondence with 
geologists in all parts of the world, and a vast amount of reading and 
compilation, were overcome only by untiring critical study and hard 
work ; but the first and to the present time the only " Geological Map of 
the World " was constructed and finally published by him in 1862. This 
was the acme of his career, and probably no other geologist of his gener- 
ation was so well qualified to accomplish such a general statement of what 
was then known of the geology of the world, and it must necessarily 
become the point of departure for all subsequent maps of this class. 

Marcou resigned his professorship at Zurich, and returned to America 
in 1860 before this map was out of press, and there became involved 
in the great controversy with regard to Emmons's Taconic system of 
rocks. This, and the trips that he made into parts of New England in 
order to establish the credit of Emmons's discoveries of a primordial 
fauna, did not prevent him from making long journeys on his own account. 
We find him in the summer of 1863, during the dangerous times of the 
Civil War, exploring the country traversed by the Platte River and 
lying between the Kansas and Big Sioux. In 1875 he accompanied as 
geologist one of the expeditions under Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler, which 
surveyed a portion of Southern California starting from Los Angeles, 
and his results were given in a " Report on the Geology of a Portion 
of Southern California " that appeared in the Report of Lieut. Wheeler's 
"Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian" for 1876, included 
in the " Report of the Chief of Engineers," Part III., 1876. This seems 
to have been his last expedition to far western localities, and the re- 
mainder of his life was filled by one or two trips to and from Europe, 
and the writing of numerous papers mostly upon geology and of a 
controversial nature. 

The biological side of his profession was regarded by Marcou as sub- 
servient to geology. In other words, he as a rule looked upon fossils 
mainly from the side of their importance in determining the age of 
strata, and yet to him belongs the credit of highly important results of 
a purely biological character. He was the first author to. lead off in 
the effort to synchronize the different faunas of the Jura in Europe, and 
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Oppel, the most successful worker in this direction, always looked up to 
him as his teacher. 

The eminent geologist of Vienna, Neumayr, and the author of this 
notice have always regarded themselves as following in his footsteps 
when eudeavoring to map out the limits of the zones of life in geologic 
time, since Marcou in his " Roches des Jura " was the first author to 
distinctly define such areas of distribution. In that work he described 
tropical, temperate, and polar divisions in the Jura, and showed that the 
faunas of these circumterrestrial " bands " were distinguishable through 
the different characteristics of their faunas. 

The writer's acquaintance with Prof. Marcou began during his first 
years of student life in Cambridge, and the kindly and courteous sym- 
pathy extended to him and to others was doubly grateful, since in those 
days personal interest and social intercourse between men in his position 
and students were exceptional. 

Prof. Marcou's bibliography is extensive, one hundred and eighty-one 
titles being given in his manuscript list, extending from 1843 to the year 
of his death, 1898. This list shows that he completely gave up his early 
mathematical bent for geology, but he made one or two excursions into 
the domain of anthropology, and also into history, in his discussions of 
"the origin of the name America." 

His most important independent work outside of geology was perhaps 
a book of 324 pages octavo, entitled, " De la Science en France," which 
appeared in 1869 in Paris, and excited great interest through its criticism 
of the official methods of conducting scientific institutions in that country. 
Another was a lively and interesting biography, the " Life, Letters, and 
Works of Louis Agassiz," in two volumes, 620 pages octavo, which 
appeared in this country in 1896. 

Marcou was elected to membership in this Academy in November, 
1861, and was also a member of the Geological Societies of London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. Numerous geographical and natural history 
societies had also honored him by election in France, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Germany, the United States, San Salvador, Mexico, Canada, 
Algeria, and Mozambique. 

He was a lover of books, and his library contained a number of rare 
volumes, which he was always liberal in lending to investigators, and 
the writer frequently received assistance from him in this and in other 
ways that cannot be too gratefully acknowledged. 

His acquaintance and correspondence with distinguished men in Europe 
and America were extensive and often intimate, and embraced many 
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illustrious persons outside of his own profession. His retentive memory 
was stored with reminiscences of personal intercourse with them, that at 
times made his conversation of surpassing interest. 

His health during many years of his life was not good, and he was 
obliged to consider himself an invalid; but nevertheless his power of 
mental exertion remained apparently undiminished, and continued active 
until his last illness. He died at Cambridge, April 17, 1898, in conse- 
quence of an attack of pneumonia from which his enfeebled constitution 
was unable to rally. Had he lived three days more, he would have 
reached his seventy-third birthday. 

Ai.pheus Hyatt. 

THEODORE LYMAN. 

Resident Fellow Class II., Section S, November, 1859. — Treasurer 1877-1883. — 

Secretary of Committee on the 100th Anniversary of the 

Founding of the Academy. 

Theodore Lyman was born in Waltham, Mass., on the 23d of 
August, 1833, and died at Nahant, Mass., on the 9th of September, 1897. 
He was of the seventh generation in descent from Richard Lyman, the 
ancestor of the family, who came to this country in 1631 in the same 
ship with John Eliot, and the third successive bearer of the name 
Theodore Lyman. 

The first Theodore Lyman, the grandfather of our late associate, came 
from old York, Maine, to Boston, and, as a successful merchant in this 
city, laid the foundation of the family fortunes. 

His son, the second Theodore Lyman, studied in Europe in his early 
life, and, returning, served in the State Legislature from 1820 to 1825. 
He was Mayor of Boston in 1834-35, and while in this office defended 
William Lloyd Garrison from personal violence at the hands of a mob of 
respectable rioters to whom the fearless course of the abolitionist leader 
had given grave offence. Mayor Lyman secured the foundation of the 
Massachusetts State Reform School atWestboro, now appropriately known 
as the Lyman School, in grateful recognition of his endowment of the in- 
stitution with a fund amounting to $72,500. He was a generous friend 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and to the Boston Farm School, 
an institution over which his son presided for several years. He was the 
author of works upon " The Political State of Italy " and " The Diplomacy 
of the United States," of small volumes entitled " Rambles in Italy " and 
" A few "Weeks in Paris during the Residence of the Allied Sovereigns 
in that City," and of a Fourth of July Oration delivered in 1820. 



